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RECENT TREASURE-TROVE. 


TREASURE-TROVE—or, in other words, concealed 
treasure that has been recovered—what romance 
lies in the name! One seems to hear instinctively 
the creak of sliding panel, or the chink of Jaco- 
buses or spade-ace guineas in the secret drawer, as 
the long hidden treasure is at length revealed. 

For the imaginative Eastern mind, the subject 
has ever possessed a limitless fascination. Is it 
not to their legends of hidden treasures, guarded 
by magician or jinni, that the Arabian Nights owe 
half their wondrous charm? Does the oriental 
to-day see in the Frank’s excavation in desert 
city or ruined temple anything but a quest after 
buried gold? Has not the Irish peasant his stories 
of crocks of shining coin, guarded by the ‘good 
folk?’ Will not the Bavarian tell you of Bar- 
barossa and his knights lying somewhere, no one 
knows where, in a cavern among the mountains 
among countless treasures? One might have 
thought, indeed, that in this prosaic latter end 
of the nineteenth century, so much of the old had 
been swept away to make room for the new, that 
the day of such finds was over. But though one 
cannot expect to hear more than once in a gene- 
ration of such princely finds as the Cuerdale 
hoard in 1840, when nine or ten thousand coins, 
and how many bracelets and armlets and brooches 
no one will ever know, rolled out of a bank at 
the touch of a labourer’s spade, yet still hidden 
treasures seem to be turning up as fast as ever 
they did. Let us see what treasure-trove has 
come to light during the last seven years. 

In February 1880, a goodly copper flagon was 
turned up at Fortrose with more than a thousand 
silver coins in it, all of the reign of Robert IIL, 
between 1390 and 1406. They were mostly struck 
at Edinburgh, though some few bore the stamp 
of Perth and Aberdeen. Such finds, by the 
way, are the bugbear of the coin collector, who 
may give a long price for a coin of which 
perhaps only half-a-dozen examples are known, 
and before the year is out, the discovery of a 
couple of hundred exactly similar will reduce 


the value of his coin to the tenth of the price he 
gave for it. For instance, the holders of coins of 
Elizabeth and James I. of the scarcer mint-marks 
would not precisely bless the finder of a hoard 
of coins of these reigns at Barton Old Hall in the 
same year. 

Another important Scottish find took place 
before last year was out. A shepherd at Lang- 
hope, near Hawick, found in a sheep-drain a 
brown pot, partly uncovered by the scouring of 
the water, which proved full of silver coins and 
jewelry. At first, it seems the coins were dis- 
posed of by the pound-weight, and the jewelry 
was not long in vanishing ; but some, at all events, 
of both coins and jewelry were secured for the 
national collection of antiquities at Edinburgh. 

The year 1881 saw a crockful of pennies of the 
Teutonic Knights, some of the rarest of coins, 
ploughed up by a peasant at Rosenberg, in West 
Prussia, some thousands of coins of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, stamped with the arms of 
the various Grandmasters of the order. An in- 
stance of the kind of treasure-trove dear to the 
heart of the novelist, occurred in the same year 
in Kent. Twenty years ago, a labourer bought for 
a few shillings an old chest of drawers. After 
frequent repairs, they had gradually become past 
service, and were accordingly in process of being 
broken up for fuel ; when, quite in the orthodox 
way, out roll from a secret drawer some score of 
gold coin of the reigns of William III. and the 
earlier Georges. The record does not proceed to 
say whether, after this last signal service, the old 
chest was spared the flames. 

The year 1882 fully atoned for the compara- 
tive barrenness of 1881. In January, while some 
repairs were being carried out in the house of 
Mr Stevens of Broughton-Astley, Leicestershire, 
a leathern bag came to light containing between 
twenty and thirty crowns and shillings of Charles 
IL., James II., and Queen Anne. In February, a 
hoard of silver bowls was turned up at Vufarfre, 
in Sweden, of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, some of them with runic inscriptions ; not 
to mention gold armlets, necklaces, rings, and 
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spoons. In July a big potful of late Roman coins 
was unearthed in some quarries near Yeovil, 
by a labourer of Montacute ; and, as usual, the 
fortunate persons who were on the spot lost no 
time in buying a hatful or so. In the same 
month, a couple of lucky rustics hit upon two 
hundred and fifty coins of Queen Anne’s reign in 
an old pot at Watford. But in December we 
hear of a find worthy of Eastern romance. In an 
old fourteenth-century house in the Rue Vieille 
de Temple, Paris, once occupied by the Marquis 
d’Effiat, were found in a copper jar seven thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-two gold pieces, worth 

y four thousand pounds as simple bullion, and 
of some of the (numismatically a rarest 
reigns of all French a There were one 
thousand and ten of Jean le Bon (1350-1364), that 
same king who found London such an eable 
prison-house after turbulent Paris; six thousand 
one hundred and ninety-nine of Charles V.; 
and—most uncommon of all—five hundred odd 
of various feudal mints, one alone of them fetching 
sixty-six pounds at the sale in April 1883. How 
much the whole collection brought, cannot be 
learnt ; but the lucky individual, who, by French 
law, is entitled to half the value of his find, must 
have blessed his stars that he ever demolished the 
venerable house. 

That prodigious find of 1882 seems to have 
almost sterilised 1883 so far as treasure-trove is 
concerned. A workman, however, on the Earl of 
Darnley’s estate at Cobham, Rochester, did bring 
to light a crock, or old clay pot, containing a 
number of Roman coins of the later emperors ; 
and a tumulus at Taplow yielded rhs to the ex- 
plorer the armlets and bracelets brooches of 

Id and enamel with which once some old viking 

been decked for the grave. But what were 
these by the side of the finds of the year before ? 

1884 was a fairly good year. In April, there 
was a find of silver coins in the bed of a stream 
near Portree, in the island of Skye—one of 
Elizabeth, one of Henry of Navarre, and divers 
Jacobuses. A peasant at Montcornet, near Laon, in 
France, turns up in the same month some twenty- 
five silver vessels of antique style. Then in July 
comes one of the funniest discoveries ever made 
—eight hundred and twenty-nine Anglo-Saxon 
eoins at Rome—three of King Alfred, over two 
hundred of Edward the Confessor, and all but 
four hundred of Athelstane, which must have 

ong and market «4 
rs of the on coinage, their especia 
holds being thereby both in ond 
value. Two months later, some three hundred 
silver coins of Queen Elizabeth and James I. are 
found in a mountain wall near Pontypridd, in 
Wales, doubtless a relic of the troublous times 
of earlier Stuart rei ; 
year 1885 sees a large quantity—‘ near 
two hatfuls ’—of the coins of Edward D and King 
David of Scotland come ag by two men cutting 
a drain on the land of Ferguson, Beaumont, 
Cumberland. In June of the same year, a vessel 
is found at Long Crendon, beneath the wall of an 
old stable, containing as many as eight hundred 
coins, mostly bearing the image and superscrip- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth, though a few were of 
the reigns of James I. and Charles I.—another 
trowvaille that carries us back to the days when 
neither Roundhead nor Cavalier was overscru- 


pulous about possessing himself of a- bag 
of silver if it came in Lis way. Our old frien 

the spade guinea, one hundred and eighty strong, 
turns up, or rather is turned uP by a plough- 
man at Walton, in a pot covered with a stone. 
In December of the same year, when an old 
building was being demolished at Svendborg, in 
Denmark, the workmen came upon a regal hoard, 
Ten bars of fine silver, three thousand seven hun- 
dred and seventy-four gold and silver coins, were 
a treasure-trove worth finding. It is curious to 
note that, as in the Cuerdale find, there had 
always been a tradition of hidden treasure con- 
nected with the house, and the owner, when 
selling it, had expressly reserved the right to all 
treasures found therein. 

The year 1886 witnessed another great Scandi- 
navian find, this time in the island of Gothland, 
now half forgotten, but in the palmy days of the 
Hanseatic League, one of the great entrepots of 
the eastern onde of Europe. Over three thousand 
silver coins came to light, not to mention silver 
bracelets, and numbers of the small rods of fine 
silver in early days that were cut up and used 
in lieu of coin. aa home, in the King’s Field 
at Faversham, were found, in March, a large 
number of old coins, with a quantity of gold and 
silver jewelry set with garnets; which looks as 
if the somewhat vague statement referred to 
Anglo-Saxon coins. And we may fitly end the 
catalogue with a discovery last April, rather out 
of the ordi kind. t Park Street, a little 
village on the borders of Bedfordshire, a workman 
was engaged in splitting up some old beams 
from a demolished farmhouse, when, in the centre 
of one, he came across a cavity, out of which 
rolled more than a hundred bright gold coins, 
They proved to be nobles, angels, and half-angels 
of the reigns between Henry VI. and Henry VIII. 
was cavity had made for 

e purpose 0 money, and the opening 
had been so artfully to be undistin- 
guishable from the surrounding timber. 

It is an interesting, though perhaps a not very 
profitable reflection to think what numbers of 
treasure-hoards there must be still, almost within 
arms-reach, if only one knew where to look for 
them. The origin of these cases of hidden trea- 
sure is obvious enough. In times of war and 
tumult, when organised bands of plunderers were 
afoot, the only way to keep money safe was to 
hide it. A violent death, a plague, or a war, 
sent silent to the grave the one or two who 

d the secret; and their hoarded wealth 
remained to be lit upon by an after generation. 

With the law relating to treasure-trove, we 
dealt in a recent paper (No. 161). 


RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 


CHAPTER VIII.—PAT-A-CAKE, 


Tue cottage inhabited by Mrs Cable with her 
grandchildren, and by Richard, her son, when 
ashore, was small, built of boards, painted white, 
with green windows, and a vivid green door. 
A good many houses in this part were of wood. 
When a wreck was broken up, the planks 


of the deck sold very cheap, were bought, and 
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served for the construction of cottages ; they were 
laid on, feathered or weather-boarded, so that 
no joint could let in wind and rain. In the 
west of England such houses would not last; 
the ever moist atmosphere would bring about 
rot; but along the east coast the sun is hot 
and the air dry, and these wooden houses will 
endure for a century. The cottage was tiled ; 
and over the brown tiles was laid a trellis of 
wood, on which a vine was stretched. The 
vine was not allowed to extend over the wooden 
walls ; but it rioted on the roof and there ripened 
its a clusters. That was a great day for the 
elder of the seven children when father ascended 
a ladder and scrambled over the roof, ps 
the grape bunches, sweet and warm from the 
sun’s kisses, and gave a cluster to each. 

Between the road and the cottage was a narrow 
strip of garden, hedged with sweetbrier. In this 
strip grew tulips, narcissi, a and velvety, 
brown, yellow-eyed auricu The soil suited 
bulbs, as does that of Holland. 

The principal garden was at the back of the 
cottage ; it covered an acre, and extended to 


.a ditch and a line of willows, fine trees that 


whitened in every wind. In those willows the 
nightingale built and sung every year. Near the 
ungainly mulberry ; it 
had been originally a branch of an old tree, cut 


‘off by a former inhabitant of the cottage who 


had been ago at the Hall; and he had stuck 
the branch into the soil of his own garden, 
where it had taken root and grown into a tree 
that bore fruit in due season, but never grew 
into a gainly, goodly tree. Nor could the chil- 
dren enjoy all its fruit, for it leaned towards 
the dike, and a many of its fleshy berries 
into the water, where they floated, nibbled at 
by tadpoles and gudgeon. But there were enough 
for the little ones shed upon the gravel and 
grass, and they picked them up at the time 
when they fell, and put them in bottles with 
sugar, and ate them as they listed, smearing 
their lips and hands with purple. 

In the hedge were some sloe bushes clipped 
like thorns, and the bitter blue berries were 
also eagerly sought by the children; but they 
were not suffered to pick the bullace, tiny 
round plums off a small tree in the angle of 
the garden. These, grandmother made into pre- 
— against the season when there was no 
ruit. 

Now was spring, and there was promise of 
yield; the storm had torn off the petals of the 
apples; but the low-growing bullace and the 
si blossoms had set before the storm. 

The children were all out in the sun, sitting 
on the bank, with the sloe bushes behind them. 
They wore no hats or caps; the light air played 
with their shining yellow hair. They sat watch- 
ing their father, who was digging in the garden ; 
and Mary, the eldest, had the baby on her 
lap. Grandmother was within, engaged on house- 
hold duties. Numerous white butterflies were 
about, chasing each other, gamboling over the 
broccoli plants, and seemed like flickering willow 
leaves ift in the air. Every Essex garden 
along the coast has its bed of white poppies. 
The people suffering from ague and low fever 
have faith in the decoction of the round seed- 
vessels; but there were no poppies in Cable’s 


garden. Bessie had never approved of the use 
of the narcotic, because her mother had insisted 
that, in Cornwall, folks got on very well without it. 

Richard had a bundle of peasticks; and after 
he had earthed up his early potatoes, he began 
to stake the delicate trailing peas, that were 
already bursting into white blossom. They should 
have been staked before; but his duties on 
the lightship had prevented his attending to 
them earlier. 

Little Susie sat nearest the herb-bed, which 
was laid out on the slope to the hedge, and 
faced the sun. A way to the beach went behind 
this hedge; it had a wall between it and the 
garden—a low wall, three feet high, and from 
the wall into the garden sloped the bank. On 
top of it grew the sloes, The wall and bank 
ended at the dike, and thence the path dissi- 
pated itself in strands of gravel among coarse 
turf; a trodden way from the village led to the 
expanse of wild ground; and from the edge of 
that, every one went his own path. 

The herbs grown on this bank were thyme, 
marjoram, mint, and rue. Baby, asleep on Mary’s 
lap, had a handful of crushed young leaves of 
mint in her tiny grasp. She had been allowed 
to feel and smell the fresh leaves, and had grabbed 
them, to thrust them into her mouth. When 
plucked away, she had retained a handful, and | 
gone to sleep still holding it. N 

The bees were busy over the garden, search- 
ing in the full sweet flowers ; and Susie watched 
a great bumble which was clogging his hind-legs 
with pollen from the blossoms, when she was 
pee Ry to see something like a big spider creep 
from under the leafy sloes and run down among 
the thyme towards her. It was a thin white 
human hand, with the nerves strongly accen- 
tuated, and the blue veins puffed on the back. 
On one finger was a gold ring with a blood- 
stone in it, engraved with arms. Susie knew 
nothing of arms, but she recognised the ring, 
and the bottle-green cuff on the arm to whic 
the hand belonged; and throwing herself over 
on her breast, she laid hold of the hand with 
both hers, and proceeded to pull at the ring, 
which she had failed to secure two days before 
in the of the 

As she among the thyme trying to 
the ring off. she saw under the dense foli 
of the sloes, between the stems, the face of 
the gentleman who had spoken to granny in 
the Hall grounds. She could make out that 
it was the same; she saw his pale-blue watery 
eyes and his thin nose. The sun shone now 
on one side of his nose, and she thought that 
she could see crimson on the other side instead 
of shadow. He held his finger up to his lips 
and nose, and his head nodded. ; 

Susie tugged at the hand and twisted the 

ing, but coma not get it off. 

‘What are you about, Susie?!—crushing the 
thyme?’ called her father. 

he little child turned her golden head round, 
let go the finger, and made some answer which 
Richard did not catch and understand. When 
Susie looked again for the hand, it was with- 
drawn. 

Voices were audible on the path behind the 


hedge. 
‘What ! Mr Gotham, you here? Come out to 
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solicit votes from the winkles, or to tally-ho after 
the crabs 

*‘I—I don’t like being chaffed,’ answered the 
gentleman.—‘I am glad to see you, dear Jose- 
phine, after your fortunate escape from the sea.’ 

‘To-day is the last meet of the harriers,’ said 
the girl, ‘Why are you not with them? Cousin 
Gotham, are not you something like the crab 
and lobster, that assume their scarlet when their 
hunting days are over, and they are boiled and 
done for ?’ 

‘Your peril of life has not improved you,’ 
complained Gabriel. ‘You are very hard and 
unkind.’ 

‘I! laughed the girl. ‘Not a bit; only I do 
not humbug you, like others. Now I must leave 
eee are you doing here, so far from 

ome? I have come to thank my preserver 
and see his little ones, for whom I have brought 
some sweetmeats,’ 

‘You came across the turf, I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes. Have I been trespassing? Will you 
prosecute me 

Richard Cable had heard Josephine’s voice and 
what she said. He stood upright, holding a pea- 
stick, and his face became of a warm colour. He 
hesitated whether to leave his work and go to 
the bank and speak to her over the hedge, or 
remain where he was, and wait till she came. 
Whilst he hesitated, he heard her calling him 
from behind the dike. 

‘Mr Cable! Have youa plank? I will come 
over to you this way, i of going round by 
the street.’ 

‘There is a bridge, miss, a little farther down.’ 

He threw down the stick, and walked along 
the brink of the ditch to the end, and opened a 
wicket-gate that closed the passage over a plank. 

She tripped across and came through the gate. 
‘Where are the children?’ she asked; then 
answered herself: ‘Oh—there! sitting in the 
sun.—What yellow heads they all have, and blue 
eyes.—How many ?—Seven, did you say? I see 
but six. Ah! one carries the baby. What a 
frightful burden a baby must be—like an im- 
position at school.’ 

‘Did you ever, when a little child, go out a 
walk in spring and dig up a primrose, and carry 
it home in the lap of your pinafore?’ asked Cable. 

‘I did not wear pinafores when I went out of 

. our en 

douse I may have done so.’ 

‘It was a burden; but it was a delight. I 
have seven little roots of primroses in my arms, 
and I carry them gladly wherever I go, thinking 
nothing of their weight,’ said Richard Cable. 
‘Love Tightens burdens.’ 

‘If ever I did dig up a flower, you may be 
sure I made the nurse carry it for me. 

‘I will let no one carry mine for me,’ he said, 
and caught up the baby and kissed it; then Mary, 
held her to his heart a moment and set her down 
again; then Susie, Effie, Jane, Martha, Lettice ; 
and as he held up each, he named the child, 
only the baby he did not name—that was Bessie, 

ed after his mother.—‘ Look here, Miss Cor- 
nellis ; Bessie is wearing the socks I knitted when 
we were wrecked, I finished them before I got 

e 


home. 
‘I am not surprised at the children loving 


you,’ said Josephine. ‘I should love any one 
who cared for me.’ . 

‘Have you no one to do that?’ 

She shook her head. ‘My father—after his 
fashion ; my aunt—after hers; neithér, no one— 
after yours.’ 

He looked at her attentively. It seemed to 
him indeed a marvellous thing that this beau- 
= girl should have to complain of lack of 
ove. 

‘Go on,’ she said, ‘with your gardening. I 
will not disturb you. Let me sit’ on the bank 
with the children and talk to them, and watch 
you, and I will sing to them a song and feed 
them with sweetmeats.’ 

Then, almost reluctantly, he returned to the 
ating of the pearods; and as he worked, he 
ooked across, between the alder-sticks, at Jose- 

hine, who had taken a place on the sloping 

ank and thrown off her hat, as the shadow of 
the twinkling willows fell athwart the place she 
had selected. She took out a cornet from a small 
basket she carried, and the children instinctively 
gathered round her. 

‘It isa duty, she said to herself—‘a duty that 
must be gone through. I promised Cable to 
visit and play with his white mice.’ Then, as 
she held up a candied elval plum, and the little 
creatures raised themselves towards it with wide 
eyes and open mouths, and their golden hair 
rolled back over their shoulders—‘ After all, 
the creatures are pretty, and perhaps less insup- 

rtable than most children are,’ she said to 

erself. 

She wore a light dress, with a crimson ribbon 
about her throat supporting a gold locket. There 
were crimson bows on her pretty dress, sprigged 
and spotted with rose. The red agreed with her 
dark hair and complexion. 

Richard Cable continued to observe her as he 
worked. He was flattered and pleased that she 
took notice of his children and sat down among 
them to amuse them. 

She sang to them. She had a rich, cultivated 
voice ; she sang the same mermaid’s air that she 
had sung in the stranded ship—the song from 
Oberon. Richard Cable could not understand the 
words, knew nothing of the origin of the song; 
but he recalled the melody at once—a lovely 
melody, lovely among all the beautiful creations 
of Weber. Josephine took little Bessie the baby 
in her arms, and swayed the child as she sang : 


O wie wogt es sich schén auf der Fluth, 
Wenn die miide Welle im Schlummer ruht, 


Cable signed to Mary, who looked round to 
her father with a pleased face ; and Mary started 
to her feet and ran to him when he beckoned. 

‘Bring me her hat; do not let her see,’ whis- 

red Cable. 

Then the child rejoined the group, and pres- 
ently returned with the straw hat of Jose- 

hine. 

r Richard had stooped to the border of red 
double daisies and gathered some, and these he 
now thrust under the red ribbon that girded 
the white straw. Then he resumed his work ; 
and when Josephine had ceased, she heard a 
whistle, soft and sweet, repeating from among 
the ticks the air of the mermaid’s song. 

‘Hark, hark!’ exclaimed Josephine, laughing ; 
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‘do you hear the nightingale? It has caught 


my air. 

‘No! said little Effie. ‘It is dada whistling.’ 

‘He knows that tune,’ said Mary. ‘He: 
whistled it since he came home to us. 

Richard Cable had not known it before he 
heard the girl sing it on the stranded lightship ; 
after that, he could not shake it out of his 
head. Why did not Cable leave his work and 
go up to the girl and speak to her? Was his 
work of so great importance that it could 
not be neglected for a few minutes? Was his 
time so precious that he could devote none of 
it to her? No; he was afraid of her. He 
was indeed attracted by her; but the attrac- 
tion she exercised on him alarmed him. He 
had thought a good deal about her since he had 
returned home; as the tune of the mermaid’s 
ane hung about his memory, so did her face, 
so did the words she had said, the intonation of 
her voice, the movements of her graceful figure. 
All the time that she sang and played with his 
children, he was aware of a power exerted to 
draw him to her through the barrier he built 
up between of peasticks. Nevertheless, he would 
not yield to the force, because he had an instinc- 
tive consciousness that it was harmful to him, 
would disturb his peace of mind, and trouble his 
relations to his children. She, also, as she sat 
with the children, wanted him to leave his 
gardening and come to her. She was drawn 
to him by his ‘simplicity, his sympathy, gentle- 
ness, and truth—qualities she did not meet with 
in her own home, and which possessed a strange 
fascination for her. She had told him to con- 
tinue his work, but was vexed that he had taken 
her at her word. 

Then she called out: ‘Come here, Mr Cable! 
I must show you something.’ 

He could not refuse ; he came slowly towards 
her, shyly, with his cap off, and the sun on 
his curling hair. 

‘See !’ she exclaimed gleefully ; ‘I have taught 

our baby something. It can even now enjoy 
fecaks Baker’s man. You told me on the shi 
that it had not reached that pitch of education ; y 


| have carried her over the Rubicon.’ 


Cable smiled as he saw Josephine repeat the 
infantile verses whilst she struck the baby’s little 
palms. As the group was intent on the play, 
they heard a cough; and Josephine looking round 
was surprised to see her father in the garden. 
She coloured, rose up, and gave the baby to 


Mary. 

T have come to see you, Mr Cable,’ said 
Cornellis. ‘I little capone that I should find 
my daughter here. She ought to be at home; 
it is her practising hour on the piano; but 
her late escapade has unhinged her: she neither 
recognises what she ought to do, nor is aware 
where she ought not to go.’ 

‘How did you come here, papa?’ asked 
Josephine, not at all abashed. 

*I came by the door of the house. Mrs 
Cable told me I should find her son in the 

arden ; she did not tell me I would find you 


re. 

‘She did not know. I came over the dike.’ 

‘It is indifferent to me how you came; I 
shall take good care to see you back,’ he said 
coldly, ‘I am here to speak not to you, but 


to Mr Cable.’ He turned to Richard, who looked 
at him with a puzzled expression. 

‘You were good enough to save Miss Cornellis 
from drowning,’ said the gentleman stiffly, with 
a cold face, ‘I have felt it my duty to come 
here to offer you a small gratuity. owledg- 
ment, I mean, for your services. I cannot in | 
conscience allow your act to pass unrewarded.’ 

Cable became very red. 

Josephine looked s ly at him. 

‘I expect no acknowledgment,’ said the sailor 


‘You may not expect it; but that will not 
prevent your accepting it—a ten-pound note.’ 

Cable put his hand behind him. ‘I will 
receive nothing, sir,’ he said. ‘What I did for 
Miss Josephine was my duty. I would do it 
for any one. I refuse an acknowledgment. I 
am paid already, over and over, by Miss Jose- 
phine’s visit to-day.’ 

‘That is right,’ said with a flash 
out of her brown eyes. ‘I knew you would 
refuse.’ 

‘Of course I do, I would do anything in the 
world for you, if you were in any danger, in 
any trouble ; you know that, I hope if 

‘IT am sure of it,’ said the girl. 

Cable was agitated, partly with anger at the 
proposal of the father, partly with exultation 
at the daughter’s recognition of his readiness to 
serve her unrewarded. 

‘Papa,’ said Josephine, with a wicked light 
in her eyes and her lips twitching maliciously, 
‘if you are really grateful to Dic Boegp and 
wish to please him, not humiliate him, shall I 
tell you what to do?’ 

‘What?’ he asked, frowning. 

‘Play Pat-a-cake with the baby.’ She stooped, 
caught up little Bessie, gave her a kiss, and held 
the child towards her father. 

Mr Cornellis turned sharply away. ‘How can 
you be so inconsiderate, so foolish, Josephine ! 
Come home instantly with me.’ 

From behind the sloe a sounded a cackling 
laugh; but though Cornellis heard it, he gave 
it no heed. 

As he left the cottage with Josephine, he turned 
to her with an ugly expression on his mouth, 
and said: ‘You are a fool. Do you not know 
what you are exposing yourself to? Do you 
not think that people will talk ?? 

*Talk—talk about what?’ 

‘I say you are a fool. I’ve heard sneers 
already—about you and that lout.’ 

‘What lout?’ 

‘Richard Cable.’ 

‘Dicky ?—I’m sure I do not care.’ 


RHYMES ON PANES. 


In a variety of places, but more especially in 
old village inns, reflections in verse, good, bad, 
and indifferent, have been found scratched upon 
window-panes. We have carefully copied the 
best examples which have come under our notice, 
and present a batch herewith, believing that they 
may entertain our readers, 

A genial old Yorkshire parson appears, at the 
commencement of the present century, to have 
been greatly pleased with an inn situated between ; 
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Northallerton and Boroughbridge, for he visited 
it daily to enjoy his pipe and glass. On one of 
its window-panes he inscri some lines, of 
which the following is a literal copy : 

Here in my wicker chair I sitt, 

From folly far, and far from witt, 
Content to live, devoid of care, 
With country folks and country fare ; 
To listen to my landlord’s tale, 
And drink his health in Yorkshire ale ; 
Then smoak and read the York Courant ; 
I’m happy, and ’tis all I want. 
Though few my tythes, and light my purse, 
I thank my God it is no worse. 


Here is another Yorkshire example, written 
towards the close of the last century ; it is from 
an old wayside inn near Harewood-bridge, on the 
Leeds and Harrogate road : 


Gaily I lived, as Ease and Nature taught, 

And passed my little Life without a thought ; 
I wonder, then, why Death, that tyrant grim, 
Should think of me, who never thought of him. 


Under the foregoing, the following was written : 


Ah! why forget that Death should think of thee ; 
If thou art Mortal, such must surely be ; 

Then rouse up reason, view thy hast’ning end, 
And lose no time to make thy Friend. 


In the old coaching-days, the Dog and Doublet, 
at Sandon, Staffordshire, was a popular house. 
A guest wrote on one of its window-panes the 
following recommendation : 


Most travellers to whom these roads are known, 
Would rather stay at Sandon than at Stone! 
Good chaises, horses, treatment, and good wines, 
They always meet with at James Ballantine’s. 


A penniless poet wrote on a tavern window- 
pane the lines : 


O Chalk ! to me, and to the poor, a friend, 
On Thee my life and happiness depend ; 

On Thee with joy, with gratitude I think, 
For, by thy bounty, I both eat and drink. 


‘Chalk’ is a slang word for credit. Innkeepers 
kept their accounts on the back of a door, written 
with chalk. 

The following epigram was written under a 
pane disfigured with autographs : 


Should you ever chance to see 
A man’s name writ on a glass, 

Be sure he owns a diamond, 
And his parent owns an ass. 


On the accession of Her Majesty, this jeu 
esprit was inscribed on an inn window : 


The Queen’s with us, the Whigs exulting say ; 
For when she found us in, she let us stay. 

It may be so; but give me leave to doubt 

How long she’li keep you when she finds you out. 


The following lines, dated 1793, were written 
on a window-pane at the Hotel des Pays Bas, 
Spa, Belgium : 

I love but one, and only one. 
Ah, Damon, thou art he! 


Love thou but one, and only one, 
And let that one be me! 


Early in the present century, it was customary 
for the actors to write their names on the panes 
in one of the windows of the York Theatre. 


On the glass of the same window were found. 
inscribed these lines : : 


The rich man’s name embellished stands on brass ; 
The player — scribbles his on glass, 
Appropriate tablet to the wayward fate— 

A brittle, shining, evanescent state : 

The fragile glass destroyed—farewell the name ; 
The actor’s glass d—farewell his fame. 


Our next example, dated 1834, from Purwell 
Hall, Batley, Yorkshire, was composed by a Miss 
Taylor. It is generally believed that her heart 
was won by a lover who did not meet with the 
approbation of her friends, and that they made 
her prisoner in one of the rooms of the old Hall, 
and there, on a pane of glass, were written the 
lines which follow : 


Come, gentle Muse, wont to divert 

Corroding cares from anxious heart ; 

Adjust me now to bear the smart 

Of a relenting angry heart. 

What though no being I have on earth, 

Though near the place that gave me birth, 

And kindred less regard do pay 

Than thy acquaintance of to-day; 

Know what the best of men declare, 

That they on earth but strangers are : 

Nor matter it a few years hence 

How fortune did to thee dispense, 

If—in a palace thou hast dwelt, 

Or—in a cell of penury felt— 

Ruled as a prince—served as a slave, 

Six feet of earth is all thou ’lt have. 
Hence give my thoughts a nobler theme, 

Since all the world is but a dream 

Of short endurance. 


Robert Burns wrote several poetical pieces on 
tavern windows. On a 1; of glass at the 
Queensberry Arms, Sanquhar, he inscribed the 
following : 


Ye gods! ye gave to me a wife 
Out of your grace and favour, 

To be a comfort to my life ; 
And I was glad to have her. 

But if your providence divine 
For other ends design her, 

To obey your will at any time, 
I’m ready to resign her. 


A second piece reads as under : 


Envy, if thy jaundice eye 

Through this window chance to pry, 
To thy sorrow, thou wilt find 

All that’s generous, all that’s kind: 
Virtue, friendship, every grace 
Dwelling in this happy place. 


Burns’s lines written on the window-panes of 
the Globe Tavern, Dumfries, have frequently been 
uoted. The following inscription refers to the 
charms of the daughter of the factor of Closeburn 
estate, when the poet resided at Ellisland : 


O lovely Polly Stewart, 
O charming Polly Stewart, 

There’s not a flower that blooms in May 
That’s half so fair as thou art. 


In some editions of the poet’s works, the follow- 


ing verse is given, and it is stated to have been 
copied from a window of the same tavern : 


The graybeard, Old Wisdom, may boast of his trea- 
sures ; 
Grant me with gay Folly to live; 
I t him his ‘blooded, time-se 
ut Folly has raptures to give. 
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An interesting relic passed into the hands of | it, that I should describe, more minutely than I 
an admirer of Burns, on which the following | have as yet done, the vicarage and the surround- 

was written : ing country. 
Hers are the willing charms of love, I have already stated that Bushford Railway 


By conquering beauty’s sovereign law. 
But still a Chloris’ dearest charms, . 
She says she lo’es me best of a’, 


Preserved with the foregoing is the following 
statement: ‘The above manuscript, from the 
hand of the immortal Burns, written on a e 
of glass on one of the windows of the Globe Inn, 
Dumfries, is presented by John Thomson, writer, 
of Lockerbie, to Mr John Spiers, Glasgow, in 
_ of friendship and re; 15th September 
1824. 

Such are a few of the many rhymes scratched 
upon glass. Some of the panes on which they 
were inscribed may now be broken, and thi 
may be the only means of preserving them. 


THE BUSHFORD CASE. 


IN EIGHT CHAPTERS, 
CHAP, III.—THE DETECTIVE. 


As Ernest’s legal adviser, I should, of course, 
have no difficulty in obtaining access to him; 
but after due consideration, I determined that 
before seeing him, I would seek an interview with 
the detective who had searched out the evidence 
against him, so that I might be prepared to ques- 
tion him on every point that required explaining. 
I should then be in a position to prepare his 
defence, and to hunt out such witnesses as I should 
deem necessary to support his statements. Accord- 
ingly, immediately after breakfast on the fol- 
lowing morning, I departed for London. On 
arriving, I lost no time in repairing to 
Scotland Yard and inquiring for Sergeant Mel- 
lish, who happened, fortunately, to be in the 
office ; but having some other important business 
in hand, he was unable to give me all the infor- 
mation I required then. He, however, promised 
to call at my chambers in the evening, brin 
his notebook, and enter fully into the subject. 
With this promise I was forced to be content; and 
I passed the intervening time in consulting such 
books as I possessed relating to the law of evi- 
dence in respect to murder, my studies having 
been hitherto devoted more to civil than to 
criminal practice. 

Punctual to the hour he had named, Sergeant 
Mellish appeared. He was a type of his class: 
tall, broad-shouldered, middle-aged, keen-eyed, 
upright and soldierly in his bearing—as unmis- 
takably a police officer as if he had worn his 
uniform. After mixing himself a glass of grog, 
he took his notebook from the breast-pocket of 
his coat, and commenced the relation of how, 
step by step, he had traced Ernest’s movements 
and acts from the date of his uncle’s visit to 
London to the time when he arrested him for 
that uncle’s murder. Before, however, I relate 
what this evidence was, it becomes necessary, in 
order that the reader may thoroughly understand 


8 | ing the road that 


Station was about a mile from the town. It 
was situated in a byroad, a few hundred yards 
from the main thoroughfare, on entering which, 
you turned sharply to the right, in the direction 
of London; and following it for nearly a mile, 
almost parallel with the railway, but bearing 
slightly away from it to the left, you came to 
the town of Bushford, the ground rising gradu- 
ally all the way. The main road formed the 
principal street of the town, which extended 
about half a mile along it. At the extreme end 
of the High Street—the London end—there was a 


this | cross-road. Turning up this road to the left for a 


quarter of a mile or so, and still ascending the 
hill, after passing a few scattered cottages you 
reached the church, which was on the right. Just 
beyond the church, on the same side of the road, 
was the vicarage, which, like the church, stood 
back, and was encompassed by a tolerably exten- 
sive garden. This garden was separated from the 
churchyard by a hedge, in which there was a gate, 
with a gravelled path leading from the vi 
to the church. me the corner of the church- 
aes where it joined the vicarage garden—at the 
» farthest from the road—another gate led 
to a footpath across the fields. Following this 
path for about a mile, the ~— dipping more 
abruptly than on either of the other sides of the 
hill, you reached a small rivulet, over which 
was a rustic bridge; and half a mile beyond— 
again ascending a little—you came to a stile, that 
brought the footpath to a termination in the main 
London road. Four miles farther along the road 
was Camelton Junction Station, the total distance 
of which from Bushford Vicarage, by the way I 
have been describing, being as nearly as possible 
six miles. At Camelton Junction, on the right 
coming from London, a branch line left the main 
one. On that line was a station called Briarly, 
which could be reached from Bushford by pursu- 
d the front of the church 
and vicarage, the distance from the latter being 
a few yards over four miles. 

The vicarage, though far from modern, was a 
commodious building, having a great many rooms. 
There was but one floor above the ground- 
floor, and no basement. It is unnecessary to 
describe any of the rooms, with the exception 
of one; this was my uncle’s library and study. 
It was one of the largest in the house, running 
through from front to rear, at the extreme 
end of the building next the church, and 
having two windows, one in the front, and the 
other at the back, the latter being a French case- 
ment, opening into the garden. The fireplace 
was in the centre of the side next the church; 
and the door was almost y am to it—a trifle 
nearer to the back than the front. The walls were 
covered with book-shelves ; and in the centre of 
the room was a large table, at which my uncle 
was accustomed to sit reading or writing every 
night for an hour or two after the rest of the 
house had retired to rest. It was in this room 


that his interview with Ernest had taken place, 4 
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and it was in this room that he was found 
murdered, 

I now proceed to give Sergeant Mellish’s nar- 
rative in his own words. He seemed to have 
brought his notebook more for the sake of 
having it in readiness for the verification of his 
statement in case of necessity, than from any real 
need he had of it, for he did not once refer to 
it. 

‘With your ission, sir,’ he commenced, ‘I 
will go through the case from the inning 
exactly as I worked it out. You, as a lawyer, 
will find no difficulty in putting the bits oe 
and seeing how they fit into one another.’ Having 

id this little compliment to my legal acumen, 
a tetk another sip of his grog, and went on: 
‘It was on the 18th of September, at eleven 
o'clock in the morning, that a telegraphic mes- 
sage came to our headquarters, asking that one 
of our best. men should be sent at once to Bush- 
ford Vicarage to investigate a case of murder that 
had taken place there some time in the previous 
night, and which the local police could make 
nothing of. I happened to be in the office at 
the time, and the job was put into my hands. 

*When I arrived at the vicarage about two 
hours afterwards, the local constable was there 
waiting to tell me all he had discovered and to 
offer me his help. Now, as all he had discovered 
was some footprints in the garden, and as I didn’t 
want his help—I prefer to work alone, sir—I soon 
packed him off. There was a legal gentleman 
there too—a Mr Patnor. I should have liked 
to have got rid of him too, after asking him one 
or two questions; but as there were only the 
two young ladies in the house besides the ser- 
vants, and as he was one of the deceased’s exe- 
cutors, I couldn’t very well do that. Well, the 
first thing I do is to have a look at the room 
where the deed was done.—I suppose you know 
the room well, sir?’ 

‘Perfectly.’ 

‘Then, there ain’t no call for me to describe 
it. Well, sir, the body had been removed up- 
stairs, co I sent for the young woman who dis- 
covered it to tell me exactly in what position 
she found it. Well, it seems she goes into the 
room almost as soon as she came down-stairs 
in the morning, to open the shutters and put 
the place to rights, and is astonished to find 
that the back shutters are open. At first, she 
thinks the old gentleman must have forgot to 
shut them. “ How’s that?” says I. “Was the old 

ntleman in the habit of shutting the shutters 

imself?”—“ Yes,” she says, “the back shutters 
in this room—leastways, in the summer-time ; 
because he liked to have the window open while 
he was writing, after everybody else was gone 
to bed.”—“ And did you find the window open, 
as well as the shutters?” I asks.—“It was shut,” 
she says; “but it wasn’t fastened.”—You see, 
sir, the table being a little behind the door, and 
the front shutters — shut, she noticed the 
oe ones were open, before she noticed anything 


P ‘Exactly,’ I remarked; ‘she naturally would 
0 80. 

‘Well, sir, Sergeant Mellish resumed, ‘as the 
young woman turns to open the front shutters, 
she sees her master see. ae the easy-chair, 
with his head resting on the top of the back. 


The back of the chair being towards the light, 
she doesn’t perceive the truth at first, but fancies 
he must be asleep or in a fit. However, 
when she goes up to him, she sees a streak 
of blood all down the front of his shirt, and a 
great pool of it on the floor. His waistcoat was 
unbuttoned, and his coat thrown back. Well, 
of course, being a woman, she screams and alarms 
the house. The other young women came rush- 
ing in; and immediately afterwards the house- 
keeper and the two young ladies. One of them 
—the fair one—faints at once; the other turns 
awfully pale, and seems about to do the same; 
but she pulls herself together, and sends off for 
the doctor and the police. Some of this I learn 
from the housekeeper while sitting at lunch. 
She seems to have kept her head pretty well. 
When the doctor comes, he sees at once that 
he’s of no use: the old gentleman had been 
dead many hours, and was quite cold. I saw 
the doctor during the day, and he told me that 
the deed must have been done with a long, 
thin, and very sharp instrument, It had gone 
deep down into the old gentleman’s chest, and 
he couldn’t have lived many minutes after the 
blow was given.’ 

poor old uncle!’ 

‘Ah! sir, it’s very sad ; but we’re all mortal!’ 
Having given utterance to this original remark, 
or Mellish took another drink, and pro- 

ed. ‘The next thing I inquired was if any 
weapon had been found near the body. But, 
no, nothing of the sort; so that did away with 
all peace of its being suicide.’ 

‘My uncle was not a man to commit suicide.’ 

‘Perhaps not, sir; but, you see, I didn’t know 
that. And besides, it very often happens that 
them that seem most unlikely to do it, are the 
very ones that do do it. owever, to get on. 
Suicide not being on the cards, it must have been 
murder; and the next question to be settled 
was: Who did it? I asked if any property was 


missing. “No,” says the housekeeper—“ nothing 
at all.” So the theory of burglars was soon 
disposed of. Then, you see, sir, as it wasn’t 


done for robbery, it must have been done for 
revenge, or else for the sake of getting the old 
gentleman out of the way. 

‘I next made inquiries as to what relations 
the old gentleman had ; and was told all about 
yourself, sir, and your mother—who, by-the-bye, 
soon after arrived at the vicarage—and Mr 
Carlton. Well, sir, you being at sea, couldn't 

ossibly have done it, unless deputy. Then 
i come to Mr Carlton. “What is he?” I 
asks.—“He’s studying for a doctor,” says the 
housekeeper.—“* Oh!” says I to myself, “a 
medical student, eh! ild young gents, most 
of ’em. This looks more promising.—What sort 
of a young gentleman is he?” I inquired of 
the housekeeper.—‘As nice a young gentle- 
man as ever was,” she answers, “only a bit 

ionate."—“ Oh!” thinks I, “passionate, eh!” 
hen, sir, I “agen f got out of her that he had 
been there the previous morning—that he was 
heard by the old gardener having a sort of quarrel 
with his uncle—that he went away without having 
any refreshment, and almost without speaking to 
his sister and cousin—and that, when he went, 
he was heard to say: “It will be a long time 
before I set foot in this house again.” I’d finished 
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my lunch by this time, so I jumps up, and says: 
“Now for the footprints.”—Now, while I was 
yee. the marks, up comes the old gardener. 
A queer old fish that, sir.’ 

‘Luke has been a good and conscientious ser- 
vant to my uncle, and my uncle’s father before 
him, nearly all his life.’ 

‘No doubt, sir ; but a queer old fish for all that. 
Anyhow, I take the opportunity of asking him 
what he heard of the row between the late vicar 
and Mr Carlton. Well, sir, all I could get out 
of him was, that he was at work near the window, 
and heard them talking loud ; but the only words 
he caught were, “my will.” This, you see, sir, 
gave me a clue to the motive for the deed. The 
old gentleman was evidently threatening to alter 
his will, in consequence of something that Mr 
Carlton had done.—Well, as to the footprints. 
You see, the weather had been very fine for some 
time past; but in the afternoon and evening of 
that day—I mean the day of the murder—there 
had been some heavy rain, so that the ground 
was just in the best condition for taking the 
impressions, and there were no previous ones to 
interfere with them. They were therefore quite 
clear and sharp, and were evidently made by the 
boots of a gentleman—not swell boots, but such 
as would be worn by a gentleman who walked 
much—broad toes and good stout soles; and I 
soon found out that Mr Carlton had from a boy 
been fond of walking. Well, I traced these foot- 
steps from the gate in the road leading to the 
church, along the path in the churchyard, and 
through the other gate into the garden and up to 
the window of the library. There were also 
marks of meee boots in the room. Then I 
traced them back again into the churchyard, and 
on to the gate opening into the fields at the back. 
“Where does that path lead to?” I asks.—‘ Into 
the London road,” answers the gardener.—“ How 
far to the road?” I says—“Over a mile and a 
half,” he replied.—* Very good,” I says to myself ; 
“that’ll do here for the present.” So I measures 
the footprints and draws a copy of them as well 
as I could, and then starts off back to the station 
in the cab, which I’d kept waiting. 

‘You see, sir, my reason for going back to the 
station was that I’d got an idea into my head 
that Mr Carlton, instead of going back to London, 
had hung about the neighbourhood till night. 
But I was wrong § for the station-master, who 
knew him well, told me that he saw him get into 
the train, which was one that did not stop for 
nearly twenty miles; and besides this, he was 
quite sure that he had not returned in the 
evening.’ 

‘Then, how could he have committed the 
murder 

‘Wait a minute, sir,’ replied the sergeant, 
*You see, there are other stations besides Bushford 
he might have come to—in fact, it was more pro- 
bable he would come to one where he was not so 
well known. I soon ascertained the position and 
distance of the two most likely ones—Camelton 
and Briarly. I determined to try Briarly first, 
because it was nearer; so off I go in the cab 
again. I got out of the cab before I came to the 
station, and strolled on to the platform in a pro- 
miscuous way, and began inquiring about the 
trains and one thing and another; and, after a 
bit, I found out that Mr Carlton had arrived 


there from London by the last train which 
stopped there, a little after ten o’clock. There was 
no mistake about it, for the porter I was speaking 
to knew him by sight. Now, the next thing to 
be considered 'was—Could he have got back to 
town that night? There was no train up from 
Briarly, and he had not been seen at Bushford ; 
besides, the last train stopped there at eleven 
o’clock, so there was not time for him to catch it. 
But the up-mail stopped at Camelton Junction at 
ten minutes past twelve. I drove back to the 
vicarage, and sent the cab on to wait for me where 
the footpath joins the main road on the way to 
Camelton ; for I meant to walk across the fields 
myself, to see whether I could find a continuation 
of the footprints, First of all, I inquired at the 
vicarage if Mr Carlton had arrived.—Did I men- 
tion that he had been telegraphed for in the 
morning ?? 

‘No; you did not,’ 

‘Well, he had, and his not coming, of itself 
looked rather suspicious.’ 

‘He might have been at the hospital,’ I said ; 
‘and the telegraphic message was probably sent to 
his lodging,’ 

‘Of course, that was just possible. Anyhow, 
nothing had been heard of him at the vicarage. 
Well, off I set across the fields; and there, sure 
enough, were the footprints. I didn’t stop to 
trace them all the way step by step, but I caught 
sight of them here and there till I came to the 
road, where they were lost among others. The 
cab was waiting for me, and on I went to Camel- 
ton. Here I dismissed the cab, for I considered 
I had quite enough evidence now to warrant me 
in arresting Mr Carlton on suspicion. As I had 
half an hour to wait for a train, I employed 
the time in asking a few questions. “Do you 
have many passengers by the up-night mail?” I 
inquired of a porter.—“ Very seldom have any at 
all from here,” he answered. “We hadn’t one 
for a week till last night.”—“ Did you have any 
last night, then?” says I.—One gentleman,” 
says he.—‘ Did you know him?” I said.—* No, 
sir,” he replies. “I’m a stranger here—only just 
been put on.”—“ Perhaps some of your mates 
knew him?” I suggested.—“ There was only one 
on duty besides myself, and he’s a fresh hand 
too.”—“ What was the passenger like?” I says.— 
“T only noticed that he was a good-looking young 
gentleman,” he answers.—“ And was he going 
through to London?”—“ Must have been,” he 
says, “for the mail don’t stop till it stops at the 
ticket platform.” 

‘Well, sir, continued the sergeant, ‘the train 
came up, and I was back in London by seven 
o'clock,’ 

‘You certainly did not waste any time.’ 

‘Not I, sir. It doesn’t do to waste time in a 
job of that sort, said the angen evidently 
feeling much flattered. ‘But I hadn't done my 
day’s work yet. I gave in my report at the office ; 
and the superintendent agreed with me that Mr 
Ernest Carlton had better be arrested at once— 
that is, if we could find him—so I takes a con- 
stable in uniform with me and sets off to his 
lodgings. Well, sir, he was at home, and didn’t 
fool much surprised when I told him my busi- 
ness, but surrendered himself at once. Of course 
I gave him the usual caution, that whatever he 
said might be used against him, and he replied 
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that it was quite unnecessary, for he did not 
intend to say anything, except that he was not 
oma of sir, the next thing I did was to 
search his rooms.’ 


‘And did you find anything against him ?’ 

‘IT should think I did, sir. First of all, there 
was a coat with bloodstains on one of the sleeves ; 
then there was a pair of muddy boots, exactly 
like the footprints at Bushford ; and lastly, there 
was a case of surgical instruments, and amongst 
them a long, thin, sharp knife—just such a one 
as would have done the deed.’ 

‘ Was there any blood on the knife ?’ 

*No, sir. I am bound to say there was not. 
But then, you see, an instrument like that is 
very easily cleaned.—Well, before taking the 
prisoner away, I questioned the landlady. She 
told me that he came home in the afternoon and 
went out again in the evening. At eleven o’clock 
he had not returned; but she went to bed, as 
he was frequently out late and had a latchkey. 
She heard him come in, but didn’t know what 
time it was, as she had been asleep.’ 

‘The evidence is certainly strong.’ 

‘Strong!’ exclaimed Mellish; ‘I 
should think it is—But I haven’t done yet. 
I had the prisoner up at Bow Street next 
morning, and got him remanded. Then I set to 
work again. I soon found out what sort of a 
game he had been carrying on—billiard-playing, 
card-playing, betting on horses—and of course 
losing at all of them. Then, you see, sir, all 
this generally leads to os and other things ; 
and it did so in his case. e had told one of 
his fellow-students about three weeks before, 
that his uncle the vicar had been to see him— 
having somehow heard of his goings-on—and 
threatened to cut him out of his will if he didn’t 

- reform at once. He having promised faithfully 
to do so, the old gentleman had given him money 
to pay his debts. Well, he kept all right for a 
little while ; but not for long, for one night he 
was persuaded to take a hand at cards, and lost 
the money he had reserved to meet a bill that 
he had accepted, which would become due in a 
day or two. There was nothing for it but to 
go down to Bushford and confess to his uncle 
that he had broken his promise. This he did 
on the day of the murder. His fellow-student 
didn’t see him when he came back, so couldn't 
tell me whether he got the money out of the 
old gentleman or not ; but of course he didn’t, 
for only about thirty shillings was found on him 
at his lodgings, The bill, however, I discovered, 
had been paid by a cheque sent by the vicar 
direct to the money-lender who held it.—Well, 
I think this is about all, sir; and I think you'll 
say—enough too.’ 

‘The case undoubtedly looks black at present ; 
but you must remember that Mr Carlton has 
reserved his defence.’ 

‘Exactly so, sir. He has positively refused 
to give any explanations whatever.’ 

‘Well, I have no doubt, I responded, ‘that 
he will give such explanations to me as will 
enable me to clear him from all suspicion.’ 

Sergeant'Mellish smiled dubiously as he said : 
‘Well, I hope he may, sir.’ 

‘Did you attempt to find a clue in any other 
direction ?’ 

‘Lord bless you, sir, no, What was the good, 


when the case was so clear against Mr Carlton? 
Between you and me, he hasn’t the ghost of a 
chance; and if you’re going to conduct his 
defence, I’m sorry you haven’t a better prospect 
of succeeding.’ 

‘At all events, I shall do my best.’ 

‘That I’m sure you will, sir, and I wish you 
luck.’ And with that, he bade me a respectful 
good-night. 

I sat for hours thinking over what he had 
told me, and trying to find a way through the 
labyrinth which environed Ernest ; but the more 
I thought, the blacker seemed the clouds that 
hovered over him; and when at last I retired 
“ ~~ they were still unpierced by any ray of 
ight. 


PERSIAN ASTROLOGERS AND DIVINERS. 


PropaBty Zadkiel was the last real astrologer 
in England whose predictions were regarded as 
serious by a few enthusiastic believers; certainly 
that retired naval officer had one of the needful 
qualifications of a prophet—he believed in him- 
self. In Persia, the monajem, or astrologer, is 
a power. An astrologer is a man of science, a 
member of a recognised learned profession. It 
is his duty and privilege to ‘rule the stars,’ to 
predict the fate of men and nations, to cast horo- 
scopes, to be consulted by rich and poor on every 
action of importance. The chief astrologer (the 
monajem — is a high court official whose 
judgment is final, from whose ruling there is 
no appeal. And in a nation whose ancestors 
worshipped the sun and the hosts of heaven, it 
is not surprising that the astrologers, the last 
shadowy remnant of the old magi, should be 
—- with the possession of occult know- 

ike most of the professions in Persia, the 
knowledge, real or pretended, of the astrologer 
is handed down generally from father to son. 
The monajem does not look on himself as a 
charlatan ; he is quite serious as he predicts that 
the Asylum of the nae must not start on 
a hunting expedition on Thursday, but that half 
an hour after midnight on Saturday will be the 
‘fortunate hour.’ He will give you chapter and 
verse for his reasons. ‘Saturn is in the ascend- 
ant’ in the one case; while on Saturday night 
at the precise time mentioned there is a hap 
conjunction of Mars and Venus. Nor is this 
simple nonsense ; for if you ask the question of 
any of these modern magi, the answer will be the 
same : these learned doctors never differ, though 
they may miscalculate. Every hour of the day, 
every day in the year, is worked out as fortu- 
nate, indifferent, or unlucky, in their manuscript 
ephemerx, their Eastern Books of Fate. Their 
stock-in-trade other than their calendars is a 
plumb-line, a level, a watch, a celestial sphere, 
and an astrolabe. These astrolabes are of the 
form of a gigantic watch, and are often beauti- 
fully made. Every large town contains at least 
two astrologers ; and these men do not starve, for 
they can always afford a long dark cloak of 
finest broadcloth, without which a Persian astro- 
loger would be incomplete. This long cloak—, 
a portion of the court costume of Persia—is de | 
rigueur ; without it, like a lord chancellor with- 
out his wig, the astrologer would be but a man, 
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and would cease to inspire respect and awe. Nor 
is the astrologer without his uses. Is a provincial 
— ordered to the capital, and reluctant to 
eave his satrapy? What more powerful reply 
can he make to urgent telegrams demanding Nie 
presence in Teheran, than that he is waiting for 
a fortunate hour? The astrologer, his palm well 
*crossed’—as the gypsies say—tfails to find one. 
Meanwhile, the governor's or agent at 
the court of the Asylum of the Universe admi- 
nisters the needful bribes; the storm blows over, 
and the fortunate governor receives a dress of 
honour. This dress of honour, or kalaat, is 
publicly donned: the governor rides out at a 
fortunate hour (the astrologer has no difficulty 
this time) to meet the royal gift, and to put it 
on in the presence of all the grandees of the 
province ; and the townspeople, who close their 
shops, attend the ceremony, and at dusk illumi- 
nate the bazaars, by order. 

Not so very long ago, astrologers were of im- 
portance at the English court. James I., Charles I., 
and Cromwell each consulted them, Dr Napier, 
astrologer and physician, predicted many things, 
among others the date of his own death. e 
died only in 1634, ‘his knees horny with frequent 
praying. The diary of ‘this most renowned 

hysician both of body and soul,’ together with 
is portrait, are still preserved in the Ashmolean 
Museum. Still later, Lilly—the Sidrophel of 
Hudibras—in his almanac for 1666 predicted the 
great fire of London. He was the last of the 
great astrologers of England. Finding astrology 
no longer the fortune it was, he took out a 
license, became a physician, and died univer- 
sally respected in 1681. Probably astrologers in 
Persia will soon go out of vogue, for the Persian 
civilisation is about two centuries behind the 
Western idea. 

Omens, fals, and istikhara, or the decision by 
lot, are universal in Persia. The most common 
form of istikhara, or ‘tossing-up,’ is done with the 
ordinary rosary which is carried by every Mus- 
sulman. A bead is grasped haphazard: ‘Good, 
Bad, Indifferent, is ejaculated at each bead till 
the big terminal one is reached ; that decides the 
question. In common conversation, the Persians 
continually answer according to the indication 
given by the rosary—that is to say, they lie or 
tell the truth according to this peculiar manifesta- 
tion of the will of heaven. A merchant makes or 
refuses a bargain under this guidance. Nor will 
any serious act of life be done without invoking 
the fates. Shall he go a journey? An omen. 
Shall he call in a doctor? An omen. What 
doctor? An omen. Shall he go to law? An 
omen. While gambling—constant omens. Shall 
he marry his son or daughter? An omen. To 
whom? An omen. Shall he divorce his wife, 
or wed another? An omen. Child-like, the 
Persian often tries again, and when much per- 
plexed by contradictory results, he consults the 
astrologer or goes to a diviner. Not, however, 
till he has tried the sortes Hafiziane by insertin 
a knife into the leaves of the divine poet o 
Shiraz; or perhaps he consults in the same 
manner the poet Saadi, or even the Koran. 

The diviner is a charlatan pure and simple, 
but he is useful, very useful. By trading on the 
fears of the common people, the diviner, or 
rammdl, often will recover stolen property. He 


will heap up a mound of earth and make an 
incantation over it, announcing that the stolen 
article will be found in the heap next day. The 
property returns, for the rammdl has informed 
the servants that in case of failure, the thief will 
surely burst, or turn blue for life. Or ranging 
the s ts in a row, he causes them to chew 
rice. The guilty man, his mouth dry with fear, 
cannot pulverise the grain ; the rammdl pounces 
on him at once. Or he will place a pot, supposed 
to be empty, in a dark room. The suspects are 
told to enter one by one and dip their hands in. 
All are stained—for the pot contains dye—save 
one man, the culprit. Or all are shut in a dark 
empty room, and a bit of reed is given to each. 
The rammdl, with much ceremony and prayer, 
informs his victims that the reed of the guilty 
man will grow. Of course the criminal bites or 
shortens his reed, and is thus detected. 

The writer got back a silver pipe-head thus. 
He sent for the rammdl, to the great indignation 
and disgust of the servants. No results. Strange 
to say, in the night the po Mohammed 
ee in a dream to one of them and indicated 
the whereabouts of the lost pipe-head. The man 
smilingly communicated his dream, and asked 
—— to make a search. He found the pipe- 

ead of course. He was the thief: the rammdl 
had frightened him. 

Jada is the preparation of a charm against a 
person. ‘The professors of jada are generally 
old women, negresses or Jewesses by preference. 
The usual way is to frighten the victim. <A brick 
or flat tile is placed in the obnoxious person’s 
room; a rude diagram in chalk or charcoal is 
scrawled upon it at the corners; and in the 
middle are placed small tufts of cotton wool satu- 
rated with naphtha or oil: these are lighted, and 
the victim fades away or dies, usually from fear. 
Often the jad& is merely the blind for the deli- 
berate administration of poison. 
philters, and their like are common. The con- 
stituents of these are generally very abominable, 
as are most native prescriptions. The wife of 
a European once, out of curiosity and to please 
a Persian lady, took a prescription from a native 
doctor ; his fee was only one-and-sixpence. The 
medicine, however, was expensive and bulky—it 
cost two pounds, and was a gallon and a half in 
bulk. It was to be taken internally. Before 
taking it, the prescription was erage: 4 trans- 
lated. There were forty ingredients! The lady 
threw away that valuable remedy. 


A CHANCE MEETING. 


JoHn CHALLONER was feeling utterly miserable. 
He was a brown-bearded, sturdy-looking man, 
with every outward appearance of health and 
prosperity ; but as he sat there in the corner of 
the railway carriage, with his hands thrust deeply 
into the capacious pockets of his fur-lined coat, 
and with his travelling cap pulled low over his 
eyes, I doubt if there were so wretched a man 
in the whole of that London express. 

There was a terrible storm on, for it was the 
Christmas eve of ’78, and destined to be a memor- 
able night in the annals of the weather almanacs ; 
but as he sat there watching the snow being 
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hurled in compact masses against the windows, 
John Challoner felt a certain grim satisfaction 
that nature should be in accordance with his own 
tempestuous thoughts. He was not very sure of 
their present whereabouts, but as far as he could 
judge, the train was already some hours late, 
and was progressing at a very slow rate indeed. 
Well, what did it matter, after all, whether or not 
he were home in time for the Christmas Day ? 
The big dreary house, that a girl’s young presence 
had seemed to flood with sunshine, would appear 
even bigger and drearier, now that that girl had 
left it for ever. There would be Sarah, of course, 
the silent elder sister, who had watched over 
John’s motherless boyhood, and who loved him 
with so jealous a devotion; but then—Sarah 
wasn’t Madge, and it was Madge he wanted. Not 
that he would have admitted as much for a 
moment; that would have been too ridiculous, 
when it was only last night, after a somewhat 
ena visit to the Scottish metropolis, that he 
ad been talking to a lawyer in Edinburgh, and 
giving him instructions about the drawing up of 
the paper which was to separate the husband and 
wife. John was to go his way, and Madge was to 
go hers, And this was the end of those four years 
of married life which had — so brightly and 
well ; this was the end of that first tiny quarrel, 
when Challoner had forgotten the promise to take 
his girl-wife to an especial dance, and had spent 
the evening amongst the books which had been 
the sole companions of his hitherto solitary life. 
Whose actual fault was it that things had come to 
this pass? In what had the trouble consisted, 
that there had been such jarring in the home that 
they _ ultimately decided to live their lives 
a 
Phe train went slower and slower ; the freshly 
fallen snow lay in high banks on either side ;- but 
John Challoner’s thoughts never wandered from 
the old sore subject. e by one he recalled the 
various landmarks of those four years. How 
bitterly Sarah had resented the advent of the 
young bride ; how impossible he had found it to 
ive a society life with Madge and yet get 
through the n literary work which meant 
his livelihood ; how eagerly his young cousin, 
Charlie Thorne, had volunteered to take her to 
dances and so on in his stead. Then he recalled 
their little daughter’s birth, and the glad hopes 
that had sprung into life as he took his tiny 
Christmas rose in his stalwart arms and tried to 
trace the mother-look in the baby features. But 
the baby had only lived to see her second birth- 
day, and with her death ‘the rift within the lute’ 
had slowly widened, and the faint music which 
still had echoed in their daily lives was turned 
into jangling discord. ‘ e was fonder of 
young Thorne than of John himself’ Sarah had 
averred ; and the poor fellow had been forced to 
uiesce, when barely had the dead child been 
laid to rest, before her mother had taken up the 
old whirl of dissipation, with Charlie Thorne in 
constant attendance. 

There was nothing, I think, which John 
Challoner felt so bitterly as this same apparent 
hard-heartedness. It is not often that men care 
for very young children, but this curly-headed 
little daughter had been simply worshipped by 
her father. The fact that this man was a poct 
both by nature and profession may perhaps have 


helped him in his love and comprehension of 
what Theodore Watts so beautifully calls ‘the 
music of human speech—the beloved babble of 
children ;’ but certain it is that he had set high 
hopes upon this little one. The highest of all was 
that she would bind his beautiful wife closer to 
him ; but the baby had died and was under the 
snow, and the dead hopes were buried in the scra 
of lawyers’ parchment which another week woul 
see signed and attested. 

How bitterly cold it was, to be sure! the hot- 
water cans had been useless long ago; and the 
windows were coated with frozen snow ; but yet he 
never regretted ree taken the journey. Albeit 
they were English folk, Madge’s home and belong- 
ings were in Edinburgh, and Challoner had 
preferred — the question of settlements with 
those who would be careful for Madge’s interests, 
rather than in less friendly hands. Of course 
there had been no actual obligation to go north 
in person; but Challoner, jealous for his wife’s 
reputation, had dreaded the matter being dis- 
cussed by unnecessary tongues. The separation 
was purely a personal affair, and was being settled 
by the family solicitors without any further appeal 
to the law. 

There were only two other passengers in his 
compartment, and to rouse himself from his 
gloomy abstraction, he began listening to their 
conversation. They were both young, rather 
sporting-looking men, and one had evidently been 

escribing to the other the personal appearance of 
some unknown lady. 

‘She is a thorough little beauty, I tell you, and 
I flatter myself I’m a judge,’ was his enthu- 
siastic conclusion. ‘Shouldn’t mind travelling up 
to town with her myself.’ 

‘Why don’t you, then ?’ came in answer. 

The first speaker laughed. ‘I daren’t, my boy. 
She has a gorgon of a maid with her, who is even 
more freezing than this beastly weather. Tell 
you what, though ; at the next station, I’ll try to 
get her some tea or something, and that’ll pave 
the way to a chat.’ 

Challoner frowned involuntarily. Such talk 
was peculiarly distasteful to him; ‘and for the 
first time it struck him that for the future his 
Madge would be open to any and every chance 
insult which men such as his fellow-travellers 
might choose to he upon her. The very thought 
of it made his blood boil. Madge was so pretty, 
so young, and in many ways so vy mao that 
even more than another, she might be made to 
feel her unprotected state ; and whatever might 
happen, he himself would be powerless to shield 
her. He became so absorbed in this new thought, 
that he hardly noticed when the creeping train 
came to a stand-still; and it was only when a 
sudden blast of cold air made it ——- that his 
companions had thrown down the window and 
were leaning out, that he roused himself to 
— the cause. He was Lsemeng 3 his head out 
of his own window to look about him, when the 

ard came along the footboard, feeling his way 
Ebortowsly in the blinding snow, and shouting at 
the = of his voice that all passengers were to 
descen 

Instantly all was in confusion. Cries of Why? 
What’s the matter? Are we in danger? and 
Guard ! guard! resounded on all sides, Immedi- 
ately the younger of his companions unfastened 
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the door, and ejaculating, ‘ Now for that a 
girl !’ jumped out ; while the other more slowly 
collected his wraps, and observed that he ‘sup- 
posed the snow had been too much for the 
engine.’ 

his indeed proved to be the case; and after 
some pardonable grumbling, Challoner got out of 
the train and followed in the track of those who 
were picking their way towards a roadside station 
at some forty yards’ distance. As he did so, he 
caught the rough persuasive tones of his late 
companion : ‘Really, now, you had better take 
my arm ; we shall get on first-rate.’ 

The door of a first-class carriage was swinging 
open, and standing before it—so directly in his 
path that Challoner almost fell over him—was 
the young gentleman who had vaunted his 
appreciation of feminine beauty. Naturally, 

alloner’s glance followed his ; and although he 
could not distinguish the lady’s features, he was 
becoming dimly conscious that the brown velvet 
coat was strangely familiar, when she spoke a few 
words in a tone which sent the blood rapidl 
coursing through his veins: ‘Thank you ; 1 will 
not trouble you ; my maid is with me. 

Madge’s voice! Challoner dropped his rugs, 
scrambled up on to the footboard, and held out his 
arms. ‘Come down at once!’ he cried authori- 
tatively. ‘It may not be safe for you to stay 
there. Jump, and I[’ll catch you. om I trouble 
a to get out of the way, sir? This lady is my 
wife.’ 

Madge flung herself instantly into the out- 
stretched arms, and burst into hysterical sobbing. 
‘O John, John! I have been so cold and so 
frightened. And the light in our carriage went 
out, and I thought something might happen to 
the train and hurt you.’ 

‘Why, Madge !’ 

Never before had Challoner seen his wife so 
thoroughly unhinged and frightened, and his 
heart gave a great leap as he echoed her last 
words: ‘Hurt me? Of course not.—But how 
came you to be travelling to town? Why didn’t 
you stay in Edinburgh? Do you think you have 
taken cold?’ He asked the questions all in a 
breath ; but when she began explaining that she 
wanted to spend Christmas in town with her 
aunt, he hastily cut her short. 

‘There is no time to talk ; we must get on to 
the station.—Parker’ (this to the maid), ‘ follow 
me closely, and try to walk in my footsteps. I 
shall carry your mistress: the snow is too deep 
for her.’ 

While speaking, he took the trembling girl in 
his arms, and began slowly plodding along in the 
direction the guard had indicated. Of course it 
was only a chance meeting, and Challoner was too 
free from superstition to look on it as aie 
else ; but even while he was reminding himsel 
that it was a terrible B a they had met—that 
their tempers were wholly incompatible—and that 
it would be misery to live again through the last 
few months, he was still holding the girl very 
closely and tenderly, and wishing in spite of him- 
self that the distance could be doubled. 

When they reached the little country station, 
they found it to be better provided with shelter 
than is usually the'case; and though there was 
only one man in charge, he was a sensible, good- 
natured individual, who did his best for the poor 


travellers thus thrown upon his hands. Either 
the sight of Madge’s white child-like face, or the 
pleasant assurance that the gentleman would 
make it worth his while, induced him to open a 
little box of a room which appeared to be his 
especial property and to motion to Challoner to 
enter. 

‘Your lady will be more comfortable there, sir, 
than in the big room along o’ the third-class 
ig and all,’ he suggested ; and as neither 

usband nor wife could think of a sufficient 
excuse for preferring the company of their fellow- 
— they were obliged to follow the man’s 
ead. 


‘I will not intrude upon your privacy,’ said 
Challoner stiffly, as soon as the station-keeper had 
left them alone. ‘You and Parker will be quite 
comfortable here, and you’ll soon get warm by 
the fire.’ 

Madge watched his broad form disappear 
through the doorway with a sinking heart. ‘ He 
hates to be with me even for these few minutes,’ 
ran her thoughts ; ‘and yet,’ with a piteous little 
quiver on her lips, ‘oh! how delicious it was to 
be held in hisarms! If he had held me like that 
oftener, we shouldn’t be hating each other to-day ! 
If he had but kissed me in the snow !’ 

The dismal train of thought was suddenly 
broken by the discovery that one of her trinkets 
was missing, and Mrs Challoner was instantly on 
her knees, ‘Come and help me to look for it, 
Parker,’ she cried. ‘I have lost my locket. Oh, 
what shall Ido? I have lost my locket.’ 

The excitement both of mistress and maid 
seemed considerably more than the occasion 
warranted ; but = Madge herself and the 
faithful woman who had nursed her as a child 
knew of the serious trouble such a loss would 
entail. 

‘Could you have dropped it outside, ma’am ?’ 

‘Not possible. The chain couldn’t catch on 
anything, when I had my cloak fastened. No; it 
must be on the floor. Do look for it, Parker.’ 

And look for it they did, but without success ; 
and when the long fruitless search was over, the 
expression on the girl’s face was very woe-begone 
indeed. 

‘The mistress has lost her gold locket,’ whis- 
pered Parker when John Challoner came agai 
to the door. ‘It’s my belief, sir, that she dropped 
it on the floor of the carriage. Can’t you send 
somebody after it, sir?’ 

‘What locket 

‘The little gold one she always wears round her 
neck,’ explained the maid, regardless of the 
urgent ‘Parker! You are not to trouble Mr 
Challoner,” which came from behind her. ‘She 
is fonder of it than of anything else, sir ; it seems 
a pity it should be lost.’ ie 

‘Parker!’ again broke in the pretty girlish 
voice, ‘I desire that you will not trouble Mr 
Challoner.’ 

The man’s lips twitched involuntarily. It 
seemed to him that his young wife was only 

laying at dignity when she a addressing 
co remarks to him through the medium of a 
servant, 

‘Don’t be so foolish,’ he said 
‘Of course I’ll go after your locket. I on 4 came 
back to tell you that I am afraid you will have to 
spend several hours here. The snow has broken 
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down the telegraph wires, so the men can’t send 
on a message to the next place for assistance. 
They must wait until this storm is over, and then 
get help from the village to dig out the train and 
clear the lines. But of course it will be the work 
of a good many hours.’ 

‘Thank you, said Madge meekly.—‘ What is 
the time ?’ 

‘Nearly ten.’ He was reer | away, when 
something in his wife’s voice struck him, and he 
re-entered the room. ‘You are still cold? Wear 
this,’ he said shortly, rapidly unbuttoning his fur- 
lined coat ; and in spite of her remonstrances, he 
wrapped it round her, and then went hastily out 
into the bitter night-air. 

Left alone, Madge leaned back in her corner 
and sat for a long time crying softly to herself. 
Being thoroughly unstrung by terror and fatigue, 
she was in just the impressionable mood which 
made her husband’s little act of kindness very 
precious in her eyes, and she nestled into the 
thick warm fur as though cheating herself into 
the belief that it was John himself who was 
holding her. She remembered a time—it was 
during the happy weeks which followed the 
wedding day—when she and John seemed to be 
all in all to each other; but when they were 
finally settled in the staid London house, over 
which Miss Sarah’s chilly influence hung like a 
pall it had all been altered then. John had gone 

k to his beloved books, in a nt forget- 
fulness of the solitary little wife in the bi 
drawing-room up-stairs; and if she pro 
invading his precincts, it was only to be met with 
Miss Sarah’s reproachful stare, and the words : 
‘My brother never allows even me to disturb 
him.” And then _— birth, and—baby’s death ! 
In nervous terror of her own great grief, the poor 
young mother had flung herself into every kind 
of dissipation, for the dead child seemed hardly 
farther from her than the silent man who was 
buried in his books, and to face her sorrow 
alone was more than she could do.—O dear! 
the life that henceforward would be lived apart, 
might have been so happy !—and the tears flowed 


on. 

Meanwhile, Challoner had started for the rail- 
way i The blinding snow, the flickering 
lantern, and the difficulty of picking his way, 
made the short journey a long one; but 
his busy wonderments made the time 

uickly. For the first time in his life, John 

oner was feeling curious. What made his 
wife so fond of that particular locket? What 
did it contain? He was still pondering on the 
mystery, when he reached the carriage. Parker 


had been right: the little engraved locket lay | age. 


open on the floor ; but beside it lay a something, 
at the sight of which the man’s heart gave a 
great throb. A little curly head, a pair of sweet 
blue eyes, a soft uncertain voice trying to stammer 
the word ‘Mam-ma!’ They all rose vividly 
before him as he stood there with the tiny ring 
of silky brown hair lying on his open palm. 
And it was Madge who had cherished the curl, 
which his own lips had seemed to press so much 
oftener than had hers! Madge, who had thought 
to keep the token that he had forgotten, and 
since had regretted so vainly. Well, before they 

he must ask her to halve her treasure 
with him. 


There were very tender memories — 
within him as he plodded his way slowly bac 
to the station ; and when he at last reached the 
little room, his face was very gentle, albeit very 
=. ‘Yes, I have it, Parker. Thank you. 
f you will go into the room, I will sit 
with your mistress,’ he said in answer to the 
maid’s anxious greeting 5 and when he and Madge 
were alone, he pulled his chair closer to hers an 
began gravely : ‘ Here is your locket.’ 

‘Thank you,’ she said coldly. ‘I hope it was 
not . very difficult matter to get to the car- 
riage 

Challoner bit his lip. ‘Do you think I minded 
the difficulty?’ he retorted passionately. ‘ Don’t 
you know I’d have risked my life for the sake 
of rescuing this?’ He had laid the locket on the 
table ; but as he spoke, he opened his clenched 
hand, and the soft curl glistened brightly in the |' 
firelight. 

Madge started violently. ‘You opened it?’ 

‘No; it had opened itself by falling on the 
floor’ He leaned forward and looked at her 
curiously. ‘And you cared to keep it, Madge ?’ 

‘Did I—care ?’ 

Only three words, but the tone went straight 
to her husband’s heart. So she had cared after 
all, and yet-—— ‘You went out again so soon,’ 
he said doubtfully. 

‘And could I help that?’ The girl ¢ 
her hands, and looked steadily at him with great 
sorrowful eyes. ‘You were always with your 
books; and could I bear to live alone in these 
rooms, where every chair that her hands had 
touched, every picture that her eyes had seen, 
spoke to me of my lost darling? No; I would 
go to dances, theatres, anywhere where she had 
never been, and therefore could not haunt me.’ 

‘You might have come to me.’ 

‘To you?’ The dreary little laugh with which 
she echoed his words was not good to hear. ‘You 
had your work. You had never asked me to go 
to the library ; you had always left me alone.’ 

Challoner’s face had grown very white. 
‘Madge,’ he said solemnly, ‘God is my witness 
that if I have wronged you, it was through a 
mistaken love, and not through carelessness, 
When we—married’ (the loving stress he laid 
upon the word was not lost upon the girl, 

though her face was turned from him), ‘Sarah 
im d upon me that if I pursued a plan I 

already suggested to her, and asked you to 
act as my secretary, I should be dealing unfairly 
in letting you expend your youth and spirits on 
me and on my work, instead of on the amuse- 
ments and society life which was natural to your 


His anxiety was making him speak in a 
stiff, ; but little clasped 
hands moved restlessly at his words. ‘I should 
have loved the work.’ 

The murmur was too soft for the other to 
catch, and he went on slowly: ‘Rightly or 
wrongly, I believed her. I said to myself: “You 
are a poor man, and must work hard; but how- 
ever great the strain may be, it must never touch 

our wife. If you cannot take her out yourself, 

t your cousin do so in your stead. Let”’—— 

‘Don’t talk like that—don’t talk like that!’ 
Madge had risen to her feet, and the words came 
with an irrepressible sob. She waited a full 
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minute, and then added: ‘It makes one wish 
that things had been different—almost.’ 

When Challoner spoke again, it was after a 
long pause. ‘When did you cut this curl?’ 

‘On your birthday,’ said Madge with an effort 
to speak easily. ‘I brought her into your room, 
and she was dressed all in white’—— 

‘IT thought it was blue.’ 

*No, John ; all in white, with coral beads.’ 

‘Ah! yes, to be sure, 1 remember. The youn 
rogue broke the string, and you were so proud 
of her strength that you would not have it 
mended ;’ and Challoner actually laughed at the 
remembrance of the scene. 

‘You took her in your arms,’ went on Madge 
bravely, ‘and kissed this very .curl, and then 
you gave her back to me, and said’ 

She broke off suddenly ; but though Challoner’s 
face was flaming as hotly as her own, he went 
on steadily: ‘I said: “God bless my wife and 
child, and spare them to me for many, many 

ears,” ? 

‘But baby died in the autumn, and’—— 

In the intense stillness of the little room, John 
Challoner finished her sentence. ‘And you are 
leaving me,’ he said hoarsely. ‘Ah, Madge! for 
baby’s sake, give me half that curl.’ 

er gloves were off, and as she silently leaned 
forward to loosen the silk that held the pretty 
hair, their hands touched. She drew back for a 
moment, looking at him piteously, and the next, 
with a long sobbing cry, she fell forward into 
his outstretched arms. 


It was a long trying night for many people 
at that little snow-bound station. The men 
worked hard to clear the lines; but it was only 
when the first gray glimmer of light was stealing 
over the darkened skies, that they were able to 
pronounce progress possible. The passengers in 
the waiting-room—with the exception of a little 
chorister who was due at the Abbey for the 


be ‘capital fun *—had kept up a perpetual chorus 
of grumblings and abuse ; and when the boy had 
suggested that they should wish each other ‘A 
merry Christmas,’ there were but few who were 
in sufficiently good spirits to respond to his 
request. 

ut in the little room where the station-keeper 
had placed his two most favoured guests, there 
was nothing but deep thankfulness for the en- 
forced wait. During the long night-hours, with 
only a tender memory to share their vigil, hus- 
band and wife had grown very close to each other. 
The long series of jars and misunderstandings 
which had grown up from their two several mis- 
takes—from Challoner’s erroneous belief that they 
could follow two distinct and separate courses 
and yet remain united; and from Madge’s half- 
wounded, half-defiant pride, which forbade her 
to take the initiative in drawing nearer to each 
other—one and all they had been discussed—dis- 
cussed gravely and penitently, as became two 
souls in whom fresh hopes were springing, and 
who, but for an apparently chance meeting, would 
have broken with each other for ever. But when 
the sad reviewing of their past failures was at an 
end, and with full hearts t °y dared to speak of 
a brighter and more trustful future, the tears that 
rose to their eyes were tears of happiness, ‘It 


Christmas service, and who vowed the delay to | P° 


shall be the talisman of our love,’ Challoner had 
said as he divided the tiny ring of hair; and the 
kiss that followed was fraught with all the 
solemnity of a renewal of marriage vows. 

When they went out into the clear frosty air, 
they half-shrunk in their present mood from the 
gay bustle and laughter which was accompanying 
the getting wb steam, and the husband and wife 
walked together to the far end of the platform. 
As they stood there in silence, a faint rosy flush 
lighted the far east, and as Challoner bared his 
head at his wife’s whisper, ‘’Tis Christmas Day, 
and our darling’s birthday,’ the little chorister’s 
sweet shrill voice rose suddenly on the morning 
air. 

Peace on earth, and mercy mild : 
God and sinners reconciled, 


sang the pure childish treble. And watching 
with heartfelt thankfulness the rapt expression 
on his young wife’s face, John Challoner joined 
reverently in the swelling chorus : 


Hark! the herald angels sing, 
Glory to the new-born King. 


It is needless to add that the services of the 
Edinburgh lawyer were not required. 


SPURS IN BELFRIES. 


A RECENT number of Chambers’s Journal (Janu- 
ary 8) contained an oft-quoted paper on ‘Spur- 
money,’ which had reference to a practice which 
was observed for more than three centuries in 
cathedrals and other churches. The penalties 
were imposed by choristers and beadles. The 
imposition of fines for wearing spurs was not, 
however, confined to parts of churches where 
religious worship was carried on, but extended, 
under different conditions, to the belfries of Eng- 
land. It is a well-known fact that down to 
within about a quarter of a century, persons of 

sition were associated for the og ow of ring- 
ing the bells of their own or the neighbouring 
parish church. This class of bell-ringers often 
wore spurs, travelling, as they frequently did, 
some distance on horseback to their self-imposed 
labours, putting up their horses at neighbouring 
hostelries. Circumstances appear to have made 
it nece for the ringers as a body to frame 
some regulations affecting the wearing of spurs 
in belfries. What the precise objects in view 
of the original framers were, we are not a oe 
to state with any degree of assurance. Rules 
were made, and they were enforced. 

The earliest instance which we have found 
recorded of this practice is in the ‘Ringers’ Rules’ 
at Hathersage, in Derbyshire, which were drawn 
up about the year 1660. The section relating 
to the subject under notice is : 

Next, if you do here intend to ring, 

With hae or spur do not 

For if you do, your forfeit is for that, 

Just fourpence down to pay, or lose your hat. 


Similar warnings were given at Tideswell, Derby- 
shire; at Culmington, Salop, in 1663; Tong, 
also in Salop, in 1694; at St Andrews, Ply- 
mouth, in 1700; and Fowey, Cornwall; Llan- 
fyllin, Montgomeryshire ; Bangor-Iscoed, Flint- 
chine Wybunbury, near Nantwich, Cheshire ; 
Bowden, Cheshire; Southill, Bedfordshire ; and 
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at Weldron and Calstock, Cornwall. The precise 
words are recorded in Mr J. Potter Briscoe’s 
Curiosities of the Belfry. aS 

One of the ringers’ regulations at Holy Trinity 
Church at Hull is this: ‘It is ordered that every 
person who shall ring any bell with hat or spurs 
on shall forfeit and pay sixpence for the use of 
the ringers.’ This was drafted in 1730, and was 

The penalty imposed for ringing ‘with spur 
or hat’ Salop, in 1755-56, was ‘six- 
pence in ale;’ and at Leigh, Staffordshire, ‘two 
pots of ale are due for that.’ A sixpenny fine 
was levied at All Saints’, Hastings, in and after 
1756; at Grantham, about 1764; at St Keyne, 
Cornwall, about 1774; at Haxey, Lincolnshire, 
in 1785; and it was ordered in 1793 that ‘any 
person yt shall ring a bell with his spurs on, 
shall pay sixpence. At Redbourn, the penalty 
was a groat (in 1764); and at Brington, the 
offender in the matter of ringing with spurs on 
had ‘fourpence to pay or else begone.’ At Bowden 
Magna, Leicestershire, the rule was that 

If you shall presume in peel 
With hat, coat, or heel ; 


For each offence shall twopence pay. 


Spurred would-be ringers at Newark-upon- 
Trent, Notts, were warned that if they with 
spurs on attempted to ring, they should forfeit 
twopence to the sexton. 

Of the present century ‘Rules for the Ringers,’ 
relating to the imposing of —— for wearing 
spurs whilst ringing bells, there are only a few 
instances recorded. At Burnley, it was enjoined, 
in 1804, that any person who attempted to ring 
with spurs on was to forfeit sixpence. The 
‘Ringers’ Orders,’ painted on a wall of the belfry 
in Beverley Minster, in 1823, inflict a fine of six- 
pence on any person who rang ‘with hat or spurs 
on.’ Spurred ringers were ordered to pull off 
their hats, belts, and spurs, at St Peter’s, Shaftes- 
bury; and the authorities at St Michael's, at 
Macclesfield, ordered that if any one 


His hat or spur does wear, 
Then 4 pence more’s the sexton’s share. 
The exaction of spur-money in the belfries 
of our places of worship is now one of the things 


of the past. 


CURIOUS OAK CARVINGS. 


There has lately been exhibited at the South 
Kensington Museum a set of interesting oak carv- 
ings taken from the newels of the grand stair- 
case of Bickling Hall, Norfolk, the seat of the 
Marchioness of Lothian, which dates from 1620. 
They are figures representing soldiers, each two 
feet six inches high. One of them is an early 
representation of a private in the renowned and 
eas ‘42d Highlanders.’ It has, however, been 
thought to portray one of the old ‘Royal Scots,’ 
cee of the now ‘lst Royal Scots, or 

thian Regiment,’ for the letters ‘G. R.’ upon 
his pouchbox go to show that the figure was 
carved in 1728. The ‘Independent Companies,’ 
six in number, were raised in 1729, as a sort of 
constabulary force for service in the Highlands. 
They were locally styled ‘Am Freicadhan Dubh,’ 
or the ‘Black Watch, from the sombre hue of 


their tartans, in contradistinction to the ‘Saigh- 
dearhan Deargh, or Red Soldiers (regulars). Th 
‘Black Watch’ was established feomelly in October 
1739 as the 43d Regiment, to which four addi- 
tional companies had been added, and was placed 
under the command of Alexander Lindsay, fourth 
Earl of Crawford and Balcarres; but in 1749, 
their regimental number was altered to the ‘ 42d,’ 
when the battalion, commanded - General Ogle- 
thorpe (Dr Johnson’s great friend) was reduced. 
The carved oak figure, it is observed, carries no 
target; but most of the ‘Black Watch’ used 
targets at the battle of Fontenoy in 1745, and 
even as late as 1747. The ya | carving of his 
arms and appointments, being very correct, are 
peculiarly interesting: pistol, dirk (bedag), broad- 
sword (glaivgh-mohr), socket-bayonet, and heavy 
flintlock musket, and broad belts, and gypsire or 
dorlach, represented by the modern sporran, are 
all sanlohiy done. The fillibeg is very full, 
in ample folds over the hips and back ; but, curi- 
ously enough, the carver has omitted the plaid, 
which should have been represented as thrown 
over the left shoulder. It is, however, generally 
understood that, about the period in Lyng: most 
Scots dwelling in the north had only one plaid, 
not two plaids. This they first ‘kilted’—that 
is, made into a shortened or tucked-up skirt, to 
go round the loins—and then drew the rest of the 
cloth or tartan as a plaid over their shoulders. 
So excellent is this one icular effigy, and so 
correct in all its details, that it is stated that Mr 
Boehm, the sculptor, is about to reproduce it as 
an authentic model of an original Highland soldier 
of the period marked by the reign of George IL, 
or about the time when regular soldiers were first 
raised and classed under the distinct name of 
‘Highland Regiments, the famous 42d having 
been the most celebrated and distinguished, always 
foremost when danger was to be faced, or the 
terrible work of war carried on. 


LOVE OR LANDS. 


‘I prine not houses, lands, or gold, 
To give, sweetheart, to thee ; 

No richer than I was of old, 
Am I to-day,’ quoth he. 

In sooth he looked his poverty, 
If ever so did one; 

In rags and tatters clad was he, 
Bareheaded to the sun ! 


It was her love of long ago 
Who took her outstretched hands ; 
*If you are he I used to know, 
I seek not gold or lands. 
If you but love me still, sweetheart, 
I am content,’ cried she ; 
‘And I will share your lowly part, 
For I your bride will be !’ 


‘Then, by my troth, my heart is thine !’ 
Quoth he at her reply ; 
‘Though rags and tatters may be;mine, 
No beggar now am I. 
I’m richer than with gold and lands 
The proudest monarchs be, 
With thee for mine, and these two hands 
To work, sweetheart, for thee !’ 
G. Ciirton Binenam. 
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